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Free Speech—How Far? 


VER since the late Justice Holmes, writing the 

unanimous opinion of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the Schenck case, coined the expression “clear 
and present danger” it has been in some sense the 
road-sign in American jurisprudence pointing to the 
boundary of free speech. The Schenck case arose 
under the Espionage Act during the First World 
War, and the charge was obstructing the draft. The 
defendant was convicted and the conviction sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. The condition de- 
scribed by Justice Holmes in defining the limit of 
free speech was this: “a clear and present danger” 
that the words spoken “will bring about the sub- 
stantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent.” 
The decision was, in its time, a liberal one, tending 
to replace hysteria and prejudice with realism and 
objectivity. The Holmes’ dictum has been a rally- 
ing cry for the defenders of civil rights. 


In recent years skepticism has arisen in the minds 
of many believers in freedom as to the validity of 
the formula. The reason is not far to seek. The rise 
of totalitarian regimes which spawn conspiracies and 
then feed on them has created dangers whose clear 
and present character is difficult to establish. Free- 
dom has been used as an instrument of nihilism and 
destructive forces have acquired a terrifying tempo. 
Experience has made us aware that political peril 
may become fatal before it becomes obvious, and 
the question intrudes itself, “What are we waiting 
for ?” 

This is the mood reflected in the Smith Act which 
aims at the apprehension of any person who advo- 
cates the overthrowing of government in America 
by force and violence, or who participates in organ- 
izing, or who belongs to, any society or group de- 
signed to advocate or encourage such action. This 
means that instead of waiting for an “overt act” the 
law can reach the person who promotes advocacy 
of such an act. 

But many persons have had serious misgivings 
about the Smith Act, suspecting that it violates the 
First Amendment. The Communists were ready to 
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defy it and many genuine liberals have felt that the 
law should be tested in the courts. Thus the ten- 
sion over freedom of speech has continued. 

It was in this sort of mental climate that the case 
of the eleven Communists erupted and ran its turbu- 
lent course to the hour when on June 4 the Supreme 
Court, speaking through Chief Justice Vinson, con- 
firmed their conviction under the Smith Act. The 
charge against them was “willfully and knowingly 
conspiring (1) to organize as the Communist Party 
of the United States of America a society, group 
and assembly of persons who teach and advocate 
the overthrow and destruction of the Government 
of the United States by force and violence, and (2) 
knowingly and willfully to advocate and teach the 
duty and necessity of overthrowing and destroying 
the Government of the United States by force and 
violence.” 

The case was in sharp and exemplary contrast to 
the travesty on justice that characterizes Soviet 
“trials.” Yet the Court’s interpretation of the limits 
of free speech is disturbing to many. And as so often 
happens, the dissenting opinions—two of them this 
time—furnished all the material for protest that 
critics of the Court need. The Daily Worker was 
quick to circulate portions of them, including the 
hiting words of Justice Black: “. . . this is a viru- 
lent form of prior censorship of speech and press, 
which I believe the first amendment forbids.” 

Perhaps it does, but to a lay mind the majority 
opinion bears the marks of a genuine liberalism with 
respect both to the judicial tradition in which the 
Court here places itself and to the further elucida- 
tion of the “clear and present danger” rule. Students 
of the judicial dissents of Holmes and Brandeis dur- 
ing the long period when the Court was dominated 
by a conservative majority have taken satisfaction in 
what they believe to be the gradual ascendancy of the 
influence of these two great justices. Now the High 
Court hands down an opinion in which it frankly 
says that “there is little doubt that subsequent opin- 
ions have inclined toward the Holmes-Brandeis ra- 
tionale.” 








Moreover, the majority opinion gives explicit sanc- 
tion to a restatement of the Holmes rule made by 
the great Judge Learned Hand in the decision of the 
U. S. Court of Appeals in the present case, which 
the Supreme Court was here reviewing. Judge Hand 
said that the courts must in every such case “ask 
whether the gravity of the ‘evil,’ discounted by its 
improbability, justifies such invasion of free speech 
as is necessary to avoid the danger.” The words 
“discounted by its improbability” deal directly with 
a major controversial element in the case. 

The courts may, to be sure, have erred in apprais- 
ing the degree of probability that substantive evils 
will result. Justice Douglas may be right in saying 
that communism is presenting no actual threat to 
American government. Also, there is plausibility in 
nis contention that determination of how “clear and 
present” the danger is should be the responsibility 
of the jury rather than the court. But the fact re- 
mains that the Sup-eme Court has here declared con- 
cerning this new formula: 

“We adopt this statement of the rule. As articu- 
lated by Chief Judge Hand, it is as succinct and in- 
clusive as any other we might devise at this time. 
It takes into consideration those factors which we 
deem relevant, and relates their significances. More 
we cannot expect from words.” 


What the actual effect of the decision will be is 
something else again. The Attorney General is 
quoted as saying that it does not outlaw tle Com- 
munist Party. Yet a strong probability looms that 
the net result will be to drive the movement under- 
ground. This is not to say that it cannot be com- 
bated there, but an underground fight is always dir- 
tier business than one on which the sun shines. Pre- 
sumably, however, it is the business of Congress, not 
of the courts, to say which of two alternative “‘sub- 
stantive evils” is to be preferred if a choice must be 
made. Time is a factor in rendering such a judg- 
ment. 

In any case we are witnessing one phase of a 
grievous and perhaps fateful struggle over the na- 
ture of democratic government. The issue is how 
far human beings in the aggregate can be trusted 
with freedom—with respect both to intelligence and 
to intention. At this moment the liberal tradition 
is doubly threatened by the perversion of freedom 
to the support of a regime that exists by obliterating 
freedom. How this problem is to be solved is a ques- 
tion our fathers did not have to face. The Supreme 
Court holds that the solution must be sought within 
the bounds of the liberal Holmes-Brandeis tradition. 

—F. E. J. 


Why Inflation? 


EDUARD HEIMANN 


I. have definitely emerged from the era where 

we daily trembled at the prospect of an eco- 
nomic collapse like the one of 1929* but have ex- 
changed this fear for the disheartening struggle 
against inflation. 

The pragmatic spirit of this country is unlikely 
ever again to permit a repetition of 1929. Some time 
in the ’20’s what had been the esoteric knowledge of 
economists about the periodic recurrence of depres- 
sions, filtered through to the consciousness of the 
business community. Until that happened business- 
men had regarded depressions as irrational, incal- 
culable accidents, “acts of God.” Even in the prevail- 
ing economic theory the change of atmosphere could 
be noticed. All confidence in the price mechanism 
as a regulatory device of the market starts from the 
“classical” or “neo-classical” assumption that, as the 
price of a commodity is high, this suggests a some- 
what durable volume of strong demand and conse- 


“This cannot be proved in scientific terms least of all by 
the present writer, who does not claim expert judgment on 
business fluctuations. 


quently attracts more production so as gradually to 
bring the price back to normal in an enlarged market. 
But as people suddenly got the notion that, because 
a price is abnormally high now, it will be abnormally 
low shortly, the price is sure to fall. For expecting 
the fall, buyers postpone purchases while sellers rush 
their sales—thus people produce precisely what they 
expect to happen. But now we seem to have reached 
a third phase where they do not seem to expect this 
to happen any longer. Public discussion has made 
clear that depressions are neither unpredictable acci- 
dents nor predictable elementary catastrophes, but 
that something can be done about them. Should any 
serious threat to economic stability emerge again, 
public opinion would be most likely to call for vig- 
orous action to be taken, and this hypothetical ex- 
pectation will largely suffice to secure minimum sta- 
bility, however loud the denunciations of government 
interference may be in boom times. 

Instead we are now faced with the specter of in- 
flation—in a way the opposite of that of depression. 
Here the outlook appears considerably less rosy in 
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the long run, even though catastrophic developments 
like the ones in Germany after the first World War 
and in Greece and Hungary after the second World 
War will certainly be avoided. They will be avoided 
because no one in power is interested in producing 
the social and political catastrophe which would go 
with them. But a creeping inflation has long been 
upon us and is most likely to continue, even though 
no one doubts that something could be done about it. 
The reason why nothing serious is likely to be done 
about it is that it benefits the groups in power. 


Inflation is a relative and growing abundance of 
purchasing power in excess of purchasable goods so 
as to push prices upward. The logical remedy is the 
limitation of purchasing power by taxes, by the sale of 
bonds and other long-term securities, and by the 
tightening of credit terms; and in the short run pri- 
marily by price controls and rationing. There are very 
many possible sources of inflation. In a period of 
armament, which also is one of accelerating expan- 
sion of industrial equipment, a growing number of 
people receive incomes from producing goods which 
are not for consumption. Only a limitation of pur- 
chasing power as suggested above could then stabi- 
lize the ratio between demand and supply. As prices 
rise, pressure for wage adaptation naturally increases, 
and higher wages mean more purchasing power for 
the purchase of goods not increased in quantity. 
“Easy money” and a liberal credit policy may be in- 
dicated to counter too tight business conditions but 
may be continued longer than necessary because they 
keep the business community in good humor and 
will therefore be popular with political authorities 
particularly when elections are approaching. Some 
key prices may be raised for no other reason but that 
the sellers have the (monopolistic) power to do so; 
to charge “what the traffic can bear’ is legitimate 
business practice. Any such special reason for a 
price rise in some particular place immediately tends 
to entail others. 


The decisive thing, hence, is that prices rise spas- 
modically, locally, in one industry or one market 
rather than in others. If all rose simultaneously, in- 
flation would not hurt. It must be seen that incomes 
either are prices themselves, namely prices of labor, 
of loans, etc., or derive from prices as the profits 
contained therein. Hence if all prices and incomes 
rose at the same pace, absolute figures of payments 
and receipts would grow and their ratio would re- 
main unchanged. But prices and incomes do not rise 
at the same time and pace, and those whose incomes 
or prices rise before those of others have the gain to 
that extent. If the movement continues unchecked, 
the gain repeats itself indefinitely—ground enough 
to do what one can to have the movement continue 
unchecked. 


Capitalism is that system which for the first time 
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in history puts the debtor into the dominant position 
and makes the average creditor weak. The debtor is 
the big producer ; creditors are the millions of small 
savers, who, without engaging in business, contrib- 
ute their small savings to the expansion of produc- 
tion, either directly—through the purchase of indus- 
trial bonds or stocks—or indirectly, through deposits 
in banks which in turn lend money to production. 
The banks’ position is somewhat complicated but es- 
sentially halfway between the two extremes. Gov- 
ernment is another big—the biggest—debtor, whose 
position is complicated, however, by the fact that the 
small creditors are so many voters. Debtors gain by 
inflation and creditors lose, as prices rise while debt 
amounts and interest payments are fixed for the 
length of the contractual period. Wages lag behind 
rising prices, salaries more so; big producers gain 
from their debt contracts and from employment con- 
tracts. Wage earners are now divided, however, ac- 
cording as they find themselves and their unions in 
a strong bargaining position or not; if so, they may 
raise their wages after some initial price rises but 
ahead of others; or they may finally raise wages and 
agree to shift them to the prices of their own prod- 
ucts, thus dividing the profit therefrom with their 
employers. Obviously, if some are ahead in raising 
their own income, others of logical necessity are be- 
hind: the unorganized and unorganizable, the re- 
cipients of fixed incomes, pensions, etc., the con- 
sumers who buy many things and cannot concen- 
trate their pressure on any one market as producers 
do. Ministers and professors are non-unionized re- 
cipients of salaries and possibly also savers ; on both 
grounds they can be counted upon to be on the side 
of virtue. 


That governments like to wipe out their debts by 
inflation is an old story in world history. That busi- 
ness likes to prosper by inflation at the expense of 
workers and savers is an old story in capitalism. 
What is new in our situation is that big labor joins 
big business in the inflationary pressure. To be sure, 
there are courageous labor leaders—such as CIO’s 
Jim Carey the other day—who protest against this 
abuse and may even win another battle, just as 
there are courageous and public-spirited business 
leaders who did and do the same thing. But the 
trend is against them, because no one, if he can help 
it, likes to be the hindmost whom the devil takes. 
The result is an anarchical piecemeal scramble for 
higher prices and wages, led by the entrepreneurs 
and workers of the strongest industries, who oblige 
each other by granting raises to each other. This is 
a rather unexpected result of the class struggle, for 
which, according to some, the unions were originally 
organized ; and an unexpected result of class collabo- 
ration, which justifies the unions’ existence, accord- 
ing to another theory. 








Under the automatism of the old gold standard 
there had been obstacles to the assertion of this ten- 
dency. If one country let its price level rise out of 
line with that of other countries, it would thereby 
lose exports, promote imports, and thus jeopardize 
its gold reserves. In other words, there was an ap- 
proximation to a universal price level, universalizing 
both inflationary booms and depressions in disas- 
trous manner, but checking piecemeal movements. 
The removal of the international gold standard, in 
which President Roosevelt had taken an active part 
and the concentration of the gold reserves of the 
world in this country has subjected the price level 
of this country and to an extent the foreign ex- 
changes of other countries to our domestic political 
decisions. Our price level, that is the value of the 
dollar and even the foreign exchanges are dominated 
by local price and wage bargains. Naturally, the 
same kinds of bargains in other countries influence 
the values of their national currencies in turn. The 
appointed monetary authorities, the guardians of 


the monetary standard, are more or less helpless un- 
der the pressure, unless they rise to the unique moral 
authority which permitted Sir Stafford Cripps to 
steer the British pound safely through a crisis of far 
more deep-seated origin. In effect most of our mone- 
tary decisions are made as by-products of wage and 
price bargains enacted by people who are not inter- 
ested in that monetary by-product and understand 
little of it. 

Can there be any doubt that to maintain the value 
of the dollar is among the responsibilities of the na- 
tional government? And that, in view of the causes 
of the malady, something could be done about it? 
Can there be any excuse for not doing it? There is 
no such excuse, unless we accept it as an inescapable 
fate that freedom in an individualistic society must 
degenerate to the freedom of private groups to pros- 
per at the expense of the community. Whatever 
else may come to mind in this connection, certainly 
such a development is not good propaganda for 
democracy. 


John Witherspoon’s Evangelical Word 


COLBERT S. CARTWRIGHT 


YOUNG German theological student recently 

completing in this country a year’s study of 
American churches made the observation to his fel- 
low students that one of the things he missed in 
America was “a clear evangelical word” on the part 
of the clergy in regard to war. He observed that 
there was no evangelical view concerning war which 
would be the basis of approving or disapproving of 
American governmental policies in such matters. He 
was not so much making the complaint that many 
clergymen have blessed American wars, as he was 
observing that decisions have been based on other 
than religious grounds. The Civil War is only one 
instance in which the ministry and the church were 
so “intertwined with the social and economic life of 
the people that the authoritative word lacked.” 

Americans have so long refused to take theology 
seriously that today we find it difficult even to under- 
stand what is meant by the phrase “a clear evangeli- 
cal word.”” This has not always been the case in our 
history. The “clear evangelical word” was firmly 
expressed during the American Revolution by the 
Christian clergy. 

John Witherspoon of New Jersey, the only or- 
dained minister to sign the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, is a case in point. Elected a representative to 
the Continental Congress in 1776, he arrived in Phila- 
delphia in time to participate in the June debates over 
the advisability of issuing a formal declaration of 
independence. It is reported that when one of the 
members warned that the country was not ready for 
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such action, Witherspoon sharply replied that the 
country was not only ripe for the measure, but in 
danger of becoming rotten for the want of it. The 
cleric gave the call to arms. 

One might conclude from these outspoken words 
that Witherspoon was a rabid militarist preaching 
a crusade against the satanic British rule. Such was 
not the case. He was giving expression to a “clear 
evangelical word” which lay much deeper than the 
temporal conditions of the day. 

Witherspoon had eight years earlier come from 
Scotland to America to accept the presidency of the 
College of New Jersey at Princeton. He was a most 
successful teacher and administrator, introducing for 
the first time in an American college the lecture 
method. At the same time he was pastor of the 
church in Princeton. When the colonists rose in 
arms against the mother country Witherspoon suc- 
ceeded for a time in keeping the controversy out of 
his pulpit. But it was not long before this direct de- 
scendant of John Knox was certain he saw the 
providence of God at work in these events. It was 
his supreme calling to interpret the ways of God to 
men. When the Continental Congress proclaimed a 
general fast in all the churches for May 17, 1776, 
Witherspoon saw his opportunity to break his silence. 

The title of his address, “The Dominion of Provi- 
dence over the Passions of Men” could hardly be 
called incendiary. He was not preaching a crusade. 
Rather, he saw an eternal significance to the swirl- 
ing contemporary events. The contention between 









































the colonies and the British was a part of the provi- 
dential workings of a living God. 


He began his sermon by reminding his congrega- 
tion that tyranny has always come to a people as the 
judgment of God on the sins of the oppressed. It is 
wrong to expect a perfect correlation between the 
severity of judgment and the intensity of sin, but 
one can mark it down as an axiom that there is no 
suffering apart from sin. The martial call to arms 
against tyranny is at the same time the voice of God 
calling for repentance upon the part of the oppressed. 
The cruel oppression in the first place speaks not 
of the condition of British souls, but of “the deprav- 
ity of our nature.” The signs of the times are the 
signs of Jonah calling for repentence. With evan- 
gelical fervor Witherspoon climaxed the first half 
of his sermon by asking: “Have you assembled to- 
gether willingly to hear what shall be said on pub- 
lic affairs, and to join in imploring the blessing of 
God on the counsels and arms of the United Colo- 
nies, and can you be unconcerned what shall become 
of you for ever, when all the monuments of human 
greatness shall be laid in ashes, for ‘the earth itself, 
and all the works that are therein shall be burnt up’ 
. .. Unless you are united to Christ by a lively faith, 
not the resentment of a haughty monarch, but the 
sword of divine justice hangs over you .. .” Such 
was the theme of the first forty-five minutes. 


The sword of divine justice to which Witherspoon 
referred is wielded by the ruler and over-ruler of 
history. It is his sword which determines the out- 
come of battles. Therefore the continental soldier 
must fight in humility, not “boasting of an arm of 
flesh” but ascribing his victories “to the power of the 
Highest.” Scripture teaches and history confirms 
that those who exult over and despise their enemies 
are signally and shamefully defeated. Ostentation 
and confidence are a kind of outrage on providence, 
and even to give warships such names as Victory, 
the Infernal, the Dreadnought, and the Furnace is 
to court God’s wrath. Only God can give the victory. 

Some persons were preaching a doctrine of mani- 
fest destiny, indicating that civilization has through 
the ages moved from east to west and that now 
America was doomed to have this destiny thrust 
upon it. Witherspoon could not put his trust in any 
such automatic approach to the problem of the 
colonists. The fate of America lay neither in the 
stars nor in the hands of a deity who had irrevocably 
set his world-machine in motion towards certain 
goals. The fate of America would be determined by 
the righteous will of a living God who makes certain 
ethical demands from those whom he blesses. With- 
erspoon saw hope for the American cause only if 
three conditions were fulfilled. “Observe,” he de- 
clares “that if your cause is just, if your principles 
are pure, and if your conduct is prudent, you need 


not fear the multitude of opposing hosts.” But woe to 
the nation which cannot fulfill these divine demands. 


Witherspoon was certain that the American colo- 
nists could fulfill the first requirement. “I willingly 
embrace the opportunity of declaring my opinion 
without any hesitation, that the cause in which Amer- 
ica is now in arms, is the cause of justice, liberty 
and of human nature.” Civil and religious liberties 
are endangered. “There is not a single instance in 
history, in which civil liberty was lost, and religious 
liberty preserved entire. If therefore we yield up 
our temporal property, we at the same time deliver 
the conscience into bondage.” 


But more fundamental than the cause of justice 
and liberty was what Witherspoon called “the cause 
of human nature.” To him this was the fundamen- 
tal issue in the present conflict. It was more basic 
than any British injustice or corruption. As a mat- 
ter of fact he could work up no steam against the 
British. “You shall not, my brethren,” he declares, 
“hear from me in the pulpit, what you have never 
heard from me in conversation, I mean railing at 
the king personally, or even his ministers and the 
parliament, and people of Britain, as so many bar- 
barous savages.” The trouble with the British is the 
same as the trouble with any nation. The conten- 
tion revolves around the fact that the British are 
men, “and therefore liable to all the selfish bias in- 
separable from human nature.” The basic issue of 
the Revolution is theological. It has to do with the 
Christian understanding of the nature of man. To 
Witherspoon’s mind all men are sinful and are never 
able to see clearly and honestly how to rule other 
persons equitably. Those who would rail at Britain 
for its corruption are missing the point. It would 
make no difference whether Britain, France, or any 
other nation were ruling the colonies. Sin always 
corrupts the rule of one nation over another. That is 
human nature. The colonists by their resistance are 
upholding “the cause of human nature’’—the doc- 
trine of the sinfulness of man. 


The second demand of God is purity of motives. 
The colonial opposition must not arise from “a sedi- 
tious and turbulent spirit, or a wanton contempt of 
legal authority; from a blind and factious attach- 
ment to particular persons or parties; or from a self- 
ish rapacious disposition, and a desire to turn public 
confusion to private profit.” The only worthy mo- 
tive is “the cause of justice, liberty, and of human 
nature.” 

God’s third demand was the very practical one of 
actually taking steps to resist. “The sum of the whole 
is,’ Witherspoon cautioned, “that the blessing of 
God is only to be looked for by those who are not 
wanting in the discharge of their own duty. I would 
neither have you to trust in an arm of flesh, nor sit 
with folded hands and expect that miracles should 








be wrought in your defense. This is a sin which is 
in Scripture styled tempting God.” 

In closing his sermon Witherspoon summed up his 
message in these words: “Upon the whole, I beseech 
you to make a wise improvement of the present 
threatening aspect of public affairs, and to remember 
that your duty to God, to your country, to your 
families, and to yourselves, is the same.” 

Such was the “evangelical word” of John With- 
erspoon. Today with America facing new circum- 
stances under the providence of God, we should not 
expect to find in John Witherspoon the “evangelical 
word” for our time. That word is always fresh, 
concrete, and different. That which can be learned 
from this Scotch Calvinist divine is the necessity for 
Christians to hold to a realistic and abiding theologi- 
cal faith which can enable them to interpret the new 
providential circumstances which confront them. 
Today few of us can see the world conflict in terms 
more profound than a battle between communism 
and democracy, or atheism and Christianity. But is 
there not an explicit “evangelical word” of the 
churches which goes deeper and sees our present 
plight in the light of God’s action upon us? Are we 
not living in a providential world in which the final 
political issues will be determined by such theologi- 
cal virtues as repentence, humility, justice, righteous 
motives, and adherence to duty? Where is the 
“evangelical word” being spoken today in America, 
and what does it say? This was what the German 
theological student was searching for in America. 
This he did net find. 


Catholicism, Protestantism 


And Democracy 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


ERE are two scholarly books* which handle the 
relation of democracy to totalitarianism. Pro- 
fessor Nichols’ book is an historical survey of the re- 
ligious origin of liberal democracy, and of its recep- 
tion by the Christian churches. It is a carefully 
documented narrative, and seeks to be fair. For ex- 
ample, on the American scene he points out that the 
struggles for industrial justice often encountered 
more sympathy among Roman Catholic leaders, than 
among Protestant ministers and congregations, be- 
cause in the case of strikes the latter were remote 
from and unfeeling towards groups of embattled 
workers, while priests had many of them and their 
families in their parishes. 
Professor Nichols sees the religious origins of 


* * Democrece and the Churches, by James Hastings Nichols, 
The Westminster Press, pp. 298, $4.50. 


Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power, by Paul 
Blanshard, The Beacon Press, pp. 340, $3.00. 


liberal democracy in Puritan Protestantism. He dis- 
misses the loudly touted hypothesis that Jefferson 
drew on Cardinal Bellarmine for his basic views, 
and calls it a “farfetched apologetic concoction.” 
Among Puritan Protestants three principles were ac- 
cepted: the community is constituted by the consent 
of its members under the higher law to which their 
consciences are bound, the practice of corporate in- 
quiry and discussion to determine the interpretation 
of that law in their immediate situation, the separa- 
tion of the realms of nature and grace of State and 
Church. Anglicanism and Lutheranism, because of 
their political and social alignments were either un- 
interested or hostile. Methodism under Wesley fol- 
lowed the Anglican line. It was the Calvinistic 
churches, Presbyterian, Congregational and Baptist, 
who took the lead. In Europe and to a less degree 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy was critical or in bit- 
ter antagonism. In more recent decades it became 
the ally of Fascism in Spain, Italy and Austria, and 
was the agent in the execution of Italian and Ger- 
man Catholic democracy. His final chapter is a valu- 
able résumé of its attempted intrusions in this coun- 
try into our democracy in (1) social policy, (2) edu- 
cation and “the idea industries,’ and (3) foreign 
policy. 

This is a long-desired objective historical treat- 
ment of the background of the most serious contro- 
versial current issue. Its contents are indispensable 
for all religious leaders today. Professor Nichols 
has a straightforward style and he writes with a 
charm which renders his weighty pages pleasant 
reading. He furnishes the perspective in which 
alone contemporary ecclesiastical problems may be 
seen, weighed and intelligently answered. 

Dr. Blanshard’s book deals with the two totalita- 
rian faiths which are vying with democracy to cap- 
ture and dominate the minds of contemporary men 
and nations. He shows the similarity in aim, strat- 
egy and spirit of Communism and the Roman hier- 
archy. Vatican and Kremlin, for all their apparent 
hostility, have vastly much in common. It is no ac- 
cident that so many ex-communists become Roman 
Catholics. Their minds have been subdued to accept 
uncritically an authoritarian system. Both Vatican 
and Kremlin are out to destroy independent thinking 
and to erect a despotic control over enslaved spirits. 
The chapters which deal with “The Management of 
Truth” and “The Strategy of Penetration” reveal 
deadly parallels. They should bring home to the mil- 
lions of superficial Americans the folly of hailing the 
Roman Catholic Church as a bulwark of our free 
institutions against the assaults of tyrannical Com- 
munism. Here is a Trojan horse, thoughtlessly wel- 
comed by many, which from within our society re- 
leases bitter and destructive foes of our fabric of 
thought, of government and of life. 














Dr. Blanshard has made a painstaking investiga- 
tion of “the structure of power” in both totalitarian 
systems. It is this “structure of power” which he 
exposes as the insidious enemy of our democracy. 
He does not attack the personal religion of either 
Romanist or Communist. But unhappily both groups 
are integrated into world-wide organizations which 
control thought and insist on servile conformity to 
the “party line” as handed down by the official ma- 
chine. Both enforce a rigid discipline which ruins 
independence and turns into robots those who submit 
to it. The book gives a wealth of concrete examples, 
and publishes in full relevant official pronounce- 
ments. The Mussolini-Vatican Agreements of 1929, 
and the more recent correspondence between Francis 
Cardinal Spellman and Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, well 
worth possessing in conveniently accessible form, 
are printed in appendices. Dr. Blanshard condenses 
his thought without losing clarity and packs his sen- 
tences. His volume contains a vast amount which 
one cannot readily find elsewhere. No thoughtful 
citizen can afford to be without this book. 

Blanshard has a naive confidence in the rightness 
of the majority. He practically makes the majority 
God—for there is for him no higher appeal. He 
forgets that an essential element in our American 
democracy is the system of checks and balances in 
the Constitution, and the provision that the courts 
possess a final review of legislative acts in order to 
protect the rights of minorities and individuals when 
a majority violates them. Dr. Nichols safeguards 
this accurately when he makes the first essential of 
a liberal democracy the subordination of all policies 
to a generally recognized higher law. This comes 
from the religious origin of our American democ- 
racy which Blanshard overlooks. It protects devout 
men and women against the tyranny of secularism— 
Blanshard’s despot. No man’s conscience, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew or atheist, may be coerced 
by the majority. Each individual is ultimately ac- 
countable to God, and society must respect his con- 
science. This makes the relation of the State to re- 
ligious questions more complex than Blanshard ad- 
mits; but provides a liberty which he should be the 
last to despise. 

A final chapter in Blanshard’s book offers “the 
American answer” as the author sees it to both 
totalitarian systems. He believes in the necessity of 
military preparedness against Communist expansion- 
ism, and he believes even more in “constructive work 
with money and technical knowledge to eliminate the 
inequality, race discrimination and poverty, which 
breed Communism as a stagnant pool breeds mos- 
quitoes.” He pleads for a temperate anti-Vatican pol- 
icy, for “opposition without hysteria.” He would 
not take away or abridge a single right of the Vati- 
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can in the United States. But he wishes Americans 
open-eyed to what Roman Catholicism is: 


...not merely a religion, it is also a foreign government 
with a diplomatic corps; an agglomeration of right- 
wing clerical parties and fascist governments; a cul- 
tural imperialism controlling a world-wide system of 
schools; a medieval medical code with comprehensive 
rules for personal hygiene; a network of clerical 
dominated labor unions; a system of censorship of 
books, newspapers, films and radio; and a hierarchy 
of marriage and annulment courts which compete with 
the courts of the people. 


While we wish to accord our Roman Catholic fel- 
low-citizens their full religious liberties, we must 
recognize that they stretch that word “religious” to 
cover much which does not rightly belong under it, 
and these non-devotional features of Catholic power 
affect the lives of non-Catholics and deprive us of 
religious and many other liberties under our Consti- 
tution. These various matters, not in themselves re- 
ligious, on which Rome pronounces must be viewed 
for what they are—economics, politics, medicine, 
education and diplomacy. They constitute essential 
factors in our democratic society. We have to bid 
Rome: “Hands off!” The current effort to intrude 
into them threatens the very existence of our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Here is a clear analysis of menacing factors in the 
present world which imperil those things most dear 
to ourselves. The Beacon Press is to be applauded 
for its courage in publishing both Dr. Blanshard’s 
books. If this second one meets the same timid re- 
ception at the hands of our scared newspapers, it 
may have a similar grapevine publicity which made 
Blanshard’s first one a best-seller. The last thing 
wanted in our too easily divided nation is bigotry, 
and Roman Catholics are quick to shout that word 
whenever their aggressive movements on the public 
scene are exposed. What is wanted—and happily 
many intelligent Roman Catholic laymen welcome it 
cordially—is clear and unemotional thinking and 
frank speech on every attempt by the hierarchy to 
invade and devastate our basic American freedoms. 


Prayer for General MacArthur 


Rev. James Fifield, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Los Angeles, Calif., and leader of the movement, 
“Spiritual Mobilization,” has launched a “cordon of 
prayer” for General MacArthur. He expects five million . 
people to join the cordon of prayer by signing the follow- 
ing covenant: “Believing in God, believing in the dedi- 
cated spiritual idealism of General MacArthur and be- 
lieving in the power of prayer, I hereby covenant to 
pray daily for God’s blessing upon General MacArthur.” 
Congressman Dewey Short will probably not join the 
cordon, because he believes that the voice of General 
MacArthur is the voice of God himself. God’s blessings 
upon the General would seem to be, in that case, super- 
fluous. 
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Sweden Liberalizes Status 
Of Non-Lutheran Churches 


A freedom of religion law, the first of its kind since 
the Lutheran Church became the established Church in 
the 16th century, was enacted in Stockholm by Parlia- 
ment. The law, which will become effective Jan. 1, 1952, 
liberalizes the status of both the Free Churches and the 
Roman Catholic Church in Sweden. 

Although freedom of worship has been praciiced in 
Sweden, the new law was framed to meet the objections 
of non-Lutheran groups who claimed they suffered many 
civil disadvantages because of the lack of a freedom of 
religion law. 

One of the main provisions of the law permits a person 
to leave the State Church without having to join any 
other denomination. Those who have reached eighteen 
years of age, the law states, may now leave the State 
Church after having filed their intention with their 
registrar’s office. 
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It explains that children automatically become mem- 
bers of the State Church at birth, “provided one or 
both parents belong to it, unless they announce that 
they do not wish to have their child a member.” After 
the age of fifteen, it is necessary for the child to give 
personal consent to his withdrawal from the State 
Church. 


The law also recognizes the right of members of all 
creeds to hold public office. A constitutional provision 
stating that members of the government must belong to 
“the pure Evangelical faith” has been preliminarily 
abolished. Even teachers of religion in State schools 
need no longer be members of the State Church. 


In order to become valid this section of the law must 
be approved by Parliament after the 1952 general elec- 
tions. 


Another important provision of the law recognizes 
marriages performed by non-Lutheran clergy as having 
the same legal status as State Church or civil mar- 
riages. _ 

A proposal calling for a compulsory civil wedding, 
followed by a voluntary church ceremony, was approved 
by the Lower House but not by the Upper one, and 
was thus defeated. 


Convents and monasteries may now be established if 
the government grants its permission. Lifting of the 
ban against such institutions, which have been forbidden 
in Sweden since the Reformation, followed a lengthy 
debate in Parliament. 


The new law is being greeted here with satisfaction 
although it is generally recognized to be a compromise 
measure which will be revised and expanded as time 
goes on.—Religious News Service. 


American Cooperators 
Aid Kagawa 


Toyohiko Kagawa, noted religious leader of Tokyo, 
Japan, has received with appreciation the first shipment 
of medical books to arrive at the cooperative hospital 
which he founded. The books were sent through the 
CARE-UNESCO Book Fund by donations from persons 
who attended the October, 1950, Congress of the Co- 
operative League of the USA in Chicago. The titles 
include many up-to-date medical books. 

CARE representatives also presented to Dr. Kagawa 
a shipment of blankets, baby foods, woolen suiting and 
knitting wool packages, sent by U.S. contributors. Dr. 
Kagawa will distribute these materials to various Ja- 
panese groups with which he works. 

Dr. Kagawa has for many years been combining his 
many religious activities with organization of coopera- 
tives—Cooperative News Service. 
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